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Texms.—The Farmer is published every Satur- 
day, making an anaual volume of 416 pages, to which 
ie added a Title-page and Index, at the low price of 
42,50, or $2,001f payment is made at the time of 
aT subscribers must commence with the 
volume, Jan 1, or with the half volume, Julyl. No 
suoscription taken for less than six months. 

cj? Tue Montrury Genesee FARMER is 
made up of selections from this paper, and published 
oa the first ofeach month, forming, with Title-page 
and Index, an annual volume of 200 pages, at the 
jow price of Firry Cenrea year, payable always in 
advance. 
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To Correspondents. 

We have a number of valuable communica- 
tions on hand, which shall have a place in their 
turn. 

7 The drawing of Mr. Geddes’ Harrow is in 
the hands of the engraver. 

rr The package from S. Grices, Esq. was re- 
ceived last week. 


TP We shall be glad to reccive the statement | 


promised by our correspondent Niagara. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Remedy for the Bloody Murrain. 
From a subscriber in Orleans county :—* In 
answer to an inquiry in the Farmer a few weeks 
since, I would state that I had an ox attacked 
with the Bloody Murrain this winter so violent. 


ly that in two or three hours he had discharged | 
between three and four gallons of blood. I re. | 


membered to have heard it said years ago that 
the green leaves of the Mullein, steeped in 
milk, was a certain remedy. I lost no time un. 
til I found some of the leaves, having to dig un- 
der the snow for them. They were steeped in 
new milk, and about three quarts of the tea, pour- 
ed off without straining, given to the ox, which 
produced an immediate cure. I have since 
known acow cured in the same way.” 


Silk Culture in Ohio. 

From a correspondent at Flushing, Belmont 
county : 

“The culture of silk is beginning to claim 
some attention in this section of country, and 
premises to be of considerable importance. The 
climate is congenial to the growth of the Mul. 
berry, as indicated by the growth in our forests 


of many indigenous trees; those which have | 


been preserved in fields and meadows for shade, 
fruit, &c., having attained a size I should think 


of more than twelve inches, with large spread. | 


ing tops, and leaves much larger than the white, 
and produce a large black berry. Those in 
timber lands are not generally so large, as they 
have been kept down by the shade of trees of su. 
perior growth. If, as I am inclined to believe, 
those leaves will furnish a material or basis for 
silk, equal in quality to that produced from the 
White Italian, they will certainly be of infinite 
importance in the production of that article in 
the Western country. Some experiments were 


| made last year, and a few cocoons made, but have 
| not, to my knowledge, been submitted to that in. 
| spection from which a test of their quality may 
be deduced, One individual at Mount Pleasant 
| is manufacturing a considerable quantity made 
| the last year—he proposes having it altogether 
finished under his own instruction. 

“Tam cultivating a few thousand of the Ita- 
lian, and endeavoring to procure some of the 

Multicaulis, in order to propagate from cuttings. 
| I also intend to cultivate from some of our lar- 
gest leafed native trees.” 
The Hessian Fly. 
Extract of a letter from Cuartes Gare, Esq. | 
| of Milton, (Pa.) : 
| a While I am writing to you on business, I 
| may as well communicate my experience, of from | 
} 15 to 20 years, respecting the ‘Hessian Fly,’ | 
|| which, previous to that period, had frequently | 
} proved very destructive to my wheat crop. Close | 
| observation showed me that it almost invariably | 
attacked early sown wheat in the latter part of | 
; autumn, and after experience also proved, that | 
| wheat sown late, was equally liable to destruc. 
tion by the ravages of that insect, in the follow- 
| ing spring. I then adopted a middle course, 
sowing my wheat, if possible, between the 27th 
| of September and the 8th of October, and have 
| never suffered $10 loss by the Hessian Fly since 
I adopted that course. I however am convinced 
that my crop now in the ground is materially in. 
jured by the insect, in consequence of the very | 
warm and unseasonable weather that we had. 
‘| last Oct. and part of Nov. This, however, is 
| one of those exceptions that will sometirnes oc- 
cur in general rules, the effects whereof cannot , 
be guarded against.” 






































Sowing Clover Seed among Indian Corn. 

Another extract from the same letter :—* It is , 
now more than 20 yeare since I first thought of 
sowing clover sced among Indian corn. My. 
| first essay was a failure ; my second succeeded to 
| admiration, and the seed was covered by the 
| plough. Since that time I cover it with the har. | 
row or the cultivator, and with various success, | 
depending in a great measure on favorable or un- | 
favorable weather during the month of August. | 
If successful it should be strewed with gypsum | 
the next spring, and may be partially pastured in | 
summer. It should be ploughed down before | 
wheat harvest, and will be generally a good ma. | 
|| nure for a succeeding wheat crop. Plough | 
again after the middle of September, which will | 
prepare the ground in the best possible manner | 
|| for the reception of the seed.” 








/ 
| Book Farming. | 
| From Dutchess county :—“ A few days past, | 

two considerable farmers were storm-bound at | 
iny house, and the Gen. Farmer was the occasion | 
of one of them saying, (without reading it,) ‘if 
farmers should pay attention to such publica. | 
tions, they would all get into the County Poor. | 
House” Thetwo farmers were unacquainted | 
with each other’s practice in this respect, but 











both were known to me. The one who made 


casitiiamiianaibeaieanaaaeal 


the observation has an excellent farm of 150 
acres in this county, and with moderate exer. 
tion and good living, clears perhaps $500 per 
annum—that is not bad doing; but the other is 
one attentive to all kinds of experimental and 
book farming, with land not so favorable for it, 
who with equal care, and I doubt not with more 
pleasure, as he makes it a constant school and 


| derives a constant increase of knowledge, more 


than doubles him at present, beside the prospect 
of an increased ratio of profits from the full de. 
velopment of his present course of improvement.” 


A Hint to Silk Culturists. 
“Experience has shown that the floss, or tow, 
should not be boiled previous to carding, as di- 
rected by Cobb in his Manual; but carded with 
cotton cards as it comes from the cocoons, and 
made into round rolls and spun like wool. The 
floss should not be cut as directed by some.” 


Dutton Corn. 

Our friend, Dr. C. S. Burron, of Newark, 
Wayne county, has promised us an account of a 
very fine crop of corn which he raised last sea. 
son. In arecent note he informs us that the ve. 
riety cultivated wasthe Dutton er Buel twelve- 
rowed, which is about twelve days earlier than 
the common eight rowed, and of which he wil! 
be able to supply such as may wish to procure 
this kind for sved the present spring. 


Southern Early Clover. 

Dr. B. further says :-—“ I have also for sule some 
fifteen bushels of the Southern Early Clover 
Seed. Its stalks are not hollow, but filled like 
the corn-stalk—its blows are larger and set along 
the lateral branches as low as the clover is cut. 
I think it quite preferable to the small clover, and 
it is as early.” 

Value of the Genesee Farmer. 
Testimonies like the following from an Englieh 
gentleman, who has read the Farmer from its 
commencement, are of frequent occurrence ‘in 
the letters of our subscribers : 


“T am a very close and attentive reader of the 
Geneseo Farmer, and have profited more than 
one hundred times its value by its possessien.” 





Raising Calves. 

It is a very general practice in many places, 
to permit calves to run with, or at least to suck 
the cows during the first season, and a prevalent 
opinion is that this is the best way of raising 
them. The former practice,—that of allowing 
the calf to run constantly with the cow,—is al. 
ways injurious to a good milker, for unless a 
cow has the whole of her milk regularly drawn 
from her, which rarely happens where it is left 
entirely to the will of the calf, unless the udder 
is completely emptied, the lactic secretions are 
constantly diminished,—and the cow would con- 
sequently become eventually dry. But where 
the calf is turned to the cow only at stated inter- 
vals,—at morning and evening,—and pains are 
taken that all the milk is withdrawn, although 
this does not injure the cow, yet it is found to be 
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a very expensive practic: ; for a calculation will 
readily show that the milk of a cow during the 
soason, if appropriated to dairy use, would bring 
moro than the whols value of the calf in autumn. | 
Giving tho calf but a part of the milk of the 
cow, and weaning it early in summer and turn- 
ing it to pasture, is no improvement; for unless 
it has a good supply of nutritious food, and un- 
less this is continued through the season, there 
can bo no hops of raising a valuable animal. 
The frequent raw-boned, stunted, ill-shap2d ones, 
which we sze, are a sufficient comment on the 
truth of this. 
Experiencs has shown, both in England and 
in this country, that tho finest animals may be 
raised in great numbers, without allowing them 
to suck the cow after the first three or four days. 
One of the bost practices is tho following. The 
calf is allowed to suck a few days, till it has in. 
creased in strength and appetite sufficient to | 
enable it to swallow readily, during which time 
care should be taken to milk ths cow while it is 
sucking, in order to draw off the wholo of the 
milk; it should then bs s2parated from the cow. 
Some recommend even to remove it when it is 
not mors than twelvo hours old. It muy be 
lyarned to drink by allowing it to suck the fin. 
ger placod in the vessel. It should at first be 
fed entiroly on new milk. In tv:o or three days, 
a vory small quantity of water, of the same 
temperature with the milk, is added, and increas. 
ed very gradually day after day; at the samo 
tino a amall quintity of mea! is to bo added with 
it, and this also is to bo gradually incroased, and 
at thosame rate, in order to supply the deficion- 
cy of nourishment occasionod by the addition of 
tho water. At tho same time, skimmed milk 
may bo gradually substituted for now milk. 
Tais should at first be boiled, and afterwards 
cooled to the proper temp:2rature, as otherwise it 
would be liable to caus purging. ‘The tempera- 
turo may then be gradually diminished till it is 
given cold. Thus in a few weeks the calf will 
havo learned gradually, but almost imperccpti- 
bly, to subsist entirely on water or old milk mix. 
ed with meal. The meal at first should be fine, 
but coarser may subsoquently be substituted ; 
and finally shorts or bran may be given if neces. 
sxry. By thus gradually accomplishing any 
chango, it may be done without the least difficul- 





ef their disposition, and they aro constantly 
sponding themszlves in exertions to get loose. 

It is a very improper but not unfrequent prac- 
tics to give littlo attention to calves after the ear- 
ly part of the season, and to suffer them to feed 
on pastura alone, without any other feod. In 
this way they very commonly become poor, and 
but little prepared to withstand the coming win- 
ter. Their future value greatly depends on their 
treatment during the first year, consequently they 
should bs kept in good condition throughout the 
season; and through autumn they should be gra- 
dually accustomed to the food on which they are 
to be wintered. 





The Road Laws. 
We intend this as a supplement to our former 
articles on this subject. 
Our remarks were made principally in refer. 
enc? tothe heavy loam which prevails through. 


stato; and we are aware that there are other 


tracts to which our observations aro Jess applica. 
ble. 


a M’Adamized road. It is doubtful if the broken 
stone on somo of our great roads is more of a 
benefit than a nuisanc2, We are therefore dis- 
posed to adopt the opinion of our correspondent 


question. 


would accrue if we could procure broken stone 
at a moderate expense. 
on the subject, and to keep their minds a little 
in advance of the actual state of improvement 
among us; and for this purposo we introduced 


excellenc> of M’Adamized roads. 
same view we submit the following det-ils. 
Tho beaten track ef some roads in this quar. 





ted States mail, is probably not imore than six 


cons:quently it would require 1760 cubic yards 
to make one mile. 





ty, at the samo time there will bs no danger of | 
lnjury to the calf, which would be the case if || fares through the state. They are forbidden by ! 


sudden changes wero employed. Sudden chan- 
ges indeed, should never in any case bo adopted, 
for thoy are always detri:nental, and sometimes 
futal. 

Calves for killing, moy bo futtened in this way, 
and with proper attention bs in as good condi- 


tion at +n age of five or six weeks, as when fed 


exclusively on new milk; and it may in miny 


instances be of importance to adopt it for fatten. | 


ing calves, especially during tho present ssason 
of the yoar whon milk is valuable. 

Calves should have at all times plenty of clean 
litter and « good supply of fresh air. Calves for 
the butchor som :times injuro themselves by sport. 
iveness ; this may be prevented by keeping them 
nearly in the dark, as they evince less of a play- 
ful disposition than when exposed to full light. 
But they should never on any account be contined 
by tying, for this does not abute tho restlessnces 











It is worse than idle to think of having rail- 
roids except on sowe of the principal thorough. 


|| the expense, and by being not adapted to the 
common wagons and curriiges of the country. 
Further, the whole business done on a rail-road, 
ought to be managed by one set of agents, other- 
wise Collision and confusion are sure to follow. 
| [t ought always to be a monopoty. 

Ona routes of secondary importanes therefore, 
| the system of M’Apam is doubtless the one to be 
| adopted. ‘The simplicity of its structure is a 
| great recommendation ; but it is a road that will 
| not bear slighting: It must be constructed faith. 


| fully and thoroughly, or it cannot answer the 
purpose intended, 
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{| In somo parts of our country, it may be diffi. 
of tho scarcity (and consequent expense) of good 


parts in which slate chiefly occurs. Some vari. 
ctics of slate would make a good road, but it 





out so large a portion of the western part of this , 


We have no estimate of the expense of break. | 
ing stone of the requisite degree of fineness for 


T’. C. (page 47) that manual labor is out of the | 
We wish our readers to understand | 
| distinctly however, the great advantage that 


We wish them to reflect | 


some staments in our list article, respecting the | 
With the | 
ter, traversed by stage coiches carrying the Uni. | 
| yards in breadth, on an average. Now a cubic | 


yard of broken stone, laid on six inches thick, | 
would make one yard of M’Adamized road ; and | 


cult to construct M’Adamized roads on account | 


stone; and here we purticularly allude to those | 


ey 


| would not be very durable. The grinding of 

carriage wheels on stones of moderate hardnesa, 
is considerable ; and in heavy rains, the disints, 
| grated parts are washed away, so that a road 
| greatly traveled, must require frequent repairs, 
_ On roads of but secondary importance, however, 
the wearing would be much less. We have ob. 
served that on sume turnpikes of broken stone, 
the hardest kinds in the neighborhood were ge. 
lected for the very reason that they wear longer, 
although we believe they require more labor in 
breaking. 

We have mentioned a machino for breaking 
stone at Pittsburgh, and saw some years ago, s 
notice of one near Boston ; but we should feel 
obliged to any correspondent who would give us 
more explicit information about any such ma- 
chine. It is said that a stroke comparatively 
light, is the best for this purpose. When work 
ed on a grate, all the pieces that are sufliciently 
reduced full through; and hammers which fal! 
like a tilt or trip hammer, may be easily con. 
structed to be moved by horse power. What we 
want however, is the result of experience, 

In some countrics artificial roads are made by 
excavating the earth, filling in stones, and then 
| on these throwing the frigments of stones, made 
| still finer as they approach the surfuce, so that 
_ the whole deposit so:tisncs exceeds three or even 
| four feet in thickness. ‘These roads are very ex. 
| pensive. This is not the only objection howe. 
_ ver: in winter thry are liable to be inundated, 
| and then broken up by the frost; and the ex. 
| pense of repiirs on some, in one scason was 
| greater than the whole cost of constructing a 
| M’Adamized road. ‘The latter is safe from frost 
, and flood. 

The Wheat Crop in Danger. 
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| We learn from various sections of the coun. 
| try, and from some of our most intelligent far. 
|| mers, that mueh fvar is entertained, and we ap. 
_prehend not altog ther without reason, that the 
wheat is suffuring sovercly in consequence of the 
denso boy of snow with which, in many of our 
| countics, itis covered. Averaging as it did threo 
anda half, or four fect in depth over much of 
Western New York, the thaw of Feb, 21—24 
settled it not so muchas half, lsaving the ground 
still covered wit! a mass which effectually ex. 
| cludes all air from the surface of the earth. So 
long as the ground remains frozen, so Jong th 


| plants reincin in a state of torpidity, and exclu. 
sion from light and air produces no injurious ef. 
fect ; but when by a body of snow, or otherwis, 
the ground becomes destitute of frost, the wants 
of plants return, and unless supplied, they must 
| eventually perish. Every farmer is acquainted 
with the fuct, that in ordinary years, when large 
piles of snow are drifted on wheat fields, and li¢ 
until the frosts loavo tho earth, and vegetation 
feels the influence of returning heat, the wheat 
plants in such places are covered with a moldy 
film, the leaves turn black and die, and frequent 
ly cause the death of tho entire plant. This 
takes place oftener when the snow goes off gt 
dually, than when it dissolves by a rain; es in 
| the latter case the wheat plants are almost # 
| once freed from this moldy envelop, and soonet 
exposed to the reviving effeets of light and air. 
Such is the depth of snow at the present time 
that the effect is the same as if drifted, and thew 
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ye roason to apprehend the same results will en- 
gue. 

For this state of things there can bs no reme. 
dy, until the snow disappears, when harrowing 
the grain with a ligat harrew, as is practiced by 
wane in the c1s3 of winter killod grain, has been 
four! of servicsz. We know a farmer a fow 
years sinc? muke an experiment on a wheat 
field, which in his cise succseded admirably, 
though it would bs difficult to rapeat it in snow 
of the prescut depth and density. His fisld was 
so situated, that the snow upon it lay as it fell, 
and us late as the last of Murch, so gradual had 
beun its wasting, it was still a foot in depth. 
Pinding by excivating ths snow in diff-rent pla. 
eos that his whoat was suffering, he turned his 


euttle into the fizll, and when the snow was un. | 


frozon, drove thom in diffrent directions repzat- 
edly over it. iis proc2ss oponed a multitude of 
holes through the snow, by which tho air could 
penctrito and afford a partial circulation—since 
after the frost is out of the ground, the snow is 
nrely, if ever, in direct contact with the wheat 
plants—not pressing, but suffocating them. To 
thie operation ho attributec the safety of his 
whoat, as others who had fields similarly situated, 
but who neglected such precaution, did not har- 
wat half a crop. a. 





The Gardener’s Magazine. 
We continue our extracts from Loudon’s “ View 
ef the progress of Gardening and Rural Im- 
provement during the past year.” 


Nurseries of Fruit Trees, &c. 

“Various gentlemen in different parts of the 
eountry, require their head gardeners to keep a 
nursery of fruit trees and fruit shrubs to be given 
away to their tarmers and cottagers. When we 
consider how greatly the beauty of the margins 
of all our roads, is increased by this practice, 
and how much it tends to increase the comfort 
and happiness of the cottager, we cannot too 
highly express our admiration of auch practices.” 


Tho stimulus of donations, to induce them te 
plant, is very properly and judiciously applied to 
tenants; but freehalders have encouragement of 
snother kind to provide the cheapest and ost 
wholesome of all luxuries for their families. In 
eur third and fourth volumes this subject has 
boon discussed in a series of essays, 


Agricultural Sccieties. 

“ Agriculture in Britain may date its first im- 
provement trum the introduction of clover and 
turneps from the Netherlands, and its second from 
the introduction of the drill system of cultivation. 
Towards the end of the last century, a Metropo 
titan Agricultural Society was established ; and 
the fashion of forming agricultural societies be- 
caine general throughout the counties, These 
societies including their parent, the Board of Ag- 
neulture, for the most part died away with the 
fall of price, which took place after the general 
peace; put they have since revived, and several 
district sovieties, both in England and Scotland, 
by their exhibitions, by the their premiums, and 
by the means which they afford to agricniturists 
of becoming personally acquainted with one an- 
other, are doing much good.” 


Agricultural Museums. 

“Connected with these societies, has sprung 
up a new source of agricultural improvement, 
which promises to have extensive influence, 
Viz. agricultural museums. Something of the 
kind, applicable to manufactures as well as its 
agricultural productions, has taken place for sev- 
eral years in Paris, and we believe in some other 
‘owns vn ihe Continent; and to a certain extent 
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j of the Highland Society of Scotland ; but it re- 

mained fora spirited commercial house, Messrs. 
| Dewnimoid, Scedsinen, Sterling, to be the first 
| to form an agr.cultural musewin in Bitain, Sun- 
jilar muses have since Leen established by 
| Messrs, Dickson and ‘Turnbull, seedsmen, Perth, 
| by Mr. Lawson, seedsmen, Edinburgh, and oth- 
| ers. The establishment of such exlubitions are 
$0 excec.lingly useful, that itis to be hoped that 
they will be generally adopted by the agricultu- 
ral societies, We are happy to find that the 
| present enlightened professor of agriculture in 
, the University of Edinburgh, Mr. Low, is form- 
/dag &@ museun of models and specimens of pro- 
} ductions for the use of his class. It appears 
| to us, that in every college ihere cught to be, not 
| only a professorsiip of agriculture, but such a 
|) mus-um as that which ts being formed by profes- 
}#or Low, There is no man hikely to be sent to 
| College, whatever may be hia pursuits in after 








; life, to whoin a knowledge of botany and agri- 
| cullure would not be extremely usetul.” 
Potatoes for Planting. 

“ The superiority of whole potatoes to sets, when 
an early crop is desired, has been proved by Mr, 
| Niven; and also the superiority of sets to whole 
| potatocs when the object is a main crop, more 
especially whea the bud or rose end as it is cal- 
led in Ireland, is used, ‘This superiority of sets 
10 whole potatovs has been also proved by the 
) experinents conducted in the Horticultural Soci- 
ety’s Garden, and by various others.” 

‘The former result agrees with our own expe- 
rience; but we have nothing decisive to say in 
regard to the latter, though we have cften been 
very successful in using cut potatoes for the main 
crop. 

Improvement among Laborers. 

“The general taste for reading which at pres- 
ent prevails among the rising generation, and 
which has been chiefly brought about by the 
Sunday Schools, and by cheap publications, 
promises such an amelioration of the creat mass, 
ot poorer class of society, as will in tune equal- 
ize it in all essential particulars, with those who 
} are now considered the higher and middling clas- 
ses, The greatest defect in the claas of which 
we are now speaking. as it appears to us, li-s in 
the education of the females, which is confind 
to a little reading and writing, instead of being 
extended to clothes-making and working of dil- 
ferent kinds, and more especialiy to cookery. In 
this respect the German women generally have 
greatly the advantage over those of England.— 
A British gardener, though he is surrounded with 
the most excellent vegetables which Europe pro- 
duces, and has liberty where they are not scarce 
to supply his own table from then, yet unless he 
has married a woman who has been brought up 
a cook, and who understands at least a little of 
French cookery, cannot get one of those savory 
stews and compounds which are made by gar- 
deners wives on the Continent, ata tithe of the 
expense that is spent here in fuel and material 
for dishes far less agreeable and wholesome. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose French cookery ex- 
pensive: it is in fact the most economical cookery 
in the whole world, since its leading principles 
are to get the greatest possible quantity of nour- 
ishment ont of a given quantity of food, with the 
least possible quantity of fuel, and to waste noth- 


ing.” 





Acclivity of Roads. 


“For the improvement of roads some legisla- 
tive measures have passed; but there is still 
wanting one to prevent new roads which are be- 
ing made, or existing roads which are being alter- 
ed or improved, from having a greater slope* than 
some fixed standard, say 1 in 36. Till such a 
law is passed, and carried into execution through- 
out the country, there must, of necessity be an 
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*We have occasionally observed a want of precls- 
ion in the employment of this word. Webster says 
that Store is ‘properly a direction downwards” 
and therefore a great slope is a steep slope.—£d. 
|| Gen. Far. 





| at the cattle shows of the Sinithfield Club, and | 


aa 





arstocracy among travelers; for on roads hav- 
ing hills steeper than the slope we have mention- 
ed (viz, bin 36), the traveler with one horse cas 
never come isto competition with him who 
travels with two: not that under any circum- 
stances, as much can be done by one horse as by 
two horses on the eame road; but that on a road 
of the slope of 1 in 36, one horse will draw or 
carry halt of what two will; wiule on roads of @ 
greater slope, itis known trom experience that 
this is not the case; and the fact may be ac- 
counted for from the friction of the wheels on the 
road being equal, and the weights unequal, The 
man therefore who travels in a two wieeled car- 
riage with two horses as a commercial traveler, 
has an undue advantage over him who can ony 
travel with one horse.” 


We have introduced this paragraph to shaw 
our readers the kind of slopes that are recon: - 











—— 
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mended in Bagland,—a subject which has receiy - 
ed tvo little attention in this country, both by 
the legislature in its charters for turnpikes, a nd 
by the commissioners of highways in regard to 
our common roads, What a great inprovem. it 
it would be, if our turnpikes and other ros ds 
were altered, so as to ascend not mere than one 
footin 18! or ever 1 in 10! 


Commercial Intercourse. 

“The intercourse between the seedsmen of 
France and Britain has much increased, espevial- 
ly in what relates to agricultural seeds ; and also 
the intercourse of the Parisian seedsmen (espe- 
cially that of M. Vilmorin & Co. who are the 
first seedumen on the Continent and indeed in 
Europe) with America.” 


An Imperial Gardener. 
“The late Exnperor of Austria was not only 
a great lover of gardening as an amateur; but 
actually spent a portion of his time, almost every 
fine day, in a gardening dress, digging, hoeing 
and pruning, planting and transplanting, potting 
and shitting, and watering and syringtwg, like 





any garden laborer, The present cimperor ie 
said to possess the same taste, though not is 
such a decided manner.” 


The Red berried Elder. 

Captain S. E. Cook, has “ brought a beaati- 
ful variety of Sambucus racemosa from the Pyr- 
enecs.” We havenot observed any notice of thie 
species having been introduced into the United 
States, 

Ornamental Plants. 


“Our last letter from Mr. Matthews, left him 
at Lamas, in the interior of Peru, a country the 
hills and mountains of which are covered with 
forests which have never been penetrated by Eu- 
ropeans. Mr, Matthews at the sine he wrote, 
had not advanced farther than a few yards from 
the margin of the river up which he ascended 
with a canve to the town of Lamas; but even in 
that limited range, he had discovered several new 
animals and plants, Dr. Lindley in the Botant- 
cal Register for the present year speaking of the 
collections of dried plants sent home by Mr. 
Matthews, says that he found among them a lar. 
ger number of very beautiful species than he ev- 
er had the good foitune to meet with in any othe 
collection that he had examined of similar ex- 
tent.” 


Many plants from the mountainous regions of 
low latitudes, are hardy, as we may instance im 
nearly all that have come from the upper parts of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and in several from 
Nepaul ; but in Enothera rosea we have a native 


of Peru which has become naturalized in our 
gardens, and ab‘des our winters without injury 


when protacted hy a few falles leaves, and ia 
some seasons even without this shelter. We 
may therefore hope that a part of those which 
have been newly discovered in that country, will 
prove to be hardy. 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER, 
Living in the State of New York, 
To his Son in Western Pennsylvania. 
NO. XI. 
On the Culture of Oats. 

To my Son—According to the order of na- 
ture, oats follow corn. They are generally cul- 
tivated next after corn, and it is believed they 
are next in regard to their intrinsic value. As 
therefore corn was the subject of my preceding 
letter, the culture of oats may, with porfect pro. 
priety, be the subject of this. 
It has beon seen that oats can bo used with | 
tolerable advantage as fallow crops,preparatory to 
the culture of wheat, but, independently of their 
use for such purposes, they are unquestionably, 
noxt to wheat and corn, the most valuable spe- 
cies of grain that is cultivated in this country. 
Outs need only to bo hulled, and otherwise pro- 
perly manufactured, to become a useful article 
of bread stuff for the support of human life. | 
But the principal and almost only use that has 
been made of them in this country, has been to | 
give them, in different states of preparation, to 
stock. Every part of the oat crop is valuable— 
the straw for fodder, and the grain itself for the 
other uses of provender. ‘To all sorts of stock, | 
from the hog to the horse, oats are capable of 
supplying an erticle of nutritious and pal.table | 
food. That, as provender for horses, they stand 
at the head of the grain family, is, I believe, uni- 
vorsally admitted. 
Little danger need be apprehended, that the 
owt market in this country will be overstocked. 
To supply horss teams, employed on stage lines, 
canals, rail-ways and the like, the call for outs is 
already very great, and it will be annually in. 
ereesing. Oats then may be cultivated to any 
extent, with a good degree of certainty that they 
will bo ealoable in the markets at fair prices. It 
ix scurcely possible that the produce, in any year, | 
can excoed the consumption. 

To cultivate outs succcssfully, good tillage and } 
skillful husbandry are no less necessary than in | 
the culture of other crops. It is, I believe, uni. | 
vorsally admitted, that oats, the better to ensure | 
a plentiful crop, should be sowed as early in the 
spring aa tho weather and state of tho ground 
will permit. There is no danger, if tue ground | 
bs in proper order, of sowing them too early. If | 
oste are sown afler corn, as is, so far as I know, 
the goneral practice,the ground should be plough. | 
ed and harrowed before the s2ed is put on, and af. | 
terwards harrow ed again to cover the sced. 

As nothing has yet becn said, in these Ictters, 
relative to the proper depth of covering or plant- 
ing eceda, and as the subject is important, I will 




















| ble. 


or if they do vegetate, the plants are sickly and 
feeble. If seeds are buried too superficially, 
they sometimes, in case of dry weather, lack 
moisture, and for that reason they either perish, 
or the plants at first maintain enly a sickly and 
feeble existence. These remarks seem to sug- 


gest a general rule, applicable alike to all cases — 


of seeding. The rule is, to cover the seed at 
such a depth below the surface of the ground, 


as will secure in its behalf, and in the best man. | 


ner, the combined agency of air, heat and water. 
This is always near the surface. 
deeper than is necessary to secure about them a 
sufficient degree of moisture to make them ve. 
gotute and tako root, is covering too deep for the 
benefit of the crop. 
any other grain, with a plough, turning over a 
furrow of common depth, places the seed too far 
beneath the surface of the ground. In general, 
it is better, in such cases, to cover with a harrow, 
or, if a plough be used for that purpose, it should 
operate only superficially. 
care should be taken neither to make the holes 
too deep, nor cover too deep. 


be only quite superficial. I consider these re. 


marks as insportant, and having made them, I | 
| will now revert to the main subject of iny letter, 


the culture of oats. 


It is believed, the soil of your farm, as wellas | 


that of most other farms in your vicinity, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growth of oats. If such 
be the fact, it is the more important that you, 
and your fellow citizens, understand the various 


methods, aud especially the best methods of cul. | 
tivating the oat crop. Not unfrequently, as we | 
are informed, oats are cultivated to advantage 


on green sward, This I have not witnessed, 


but I have no doubt ofits practicability. Oats | 


too may be cultivated on wheat or rye stub. 
ble, and for aught I know, on buckwheat stub- 


ever may be the stute and condition of thio 
ground on which oats are to be gown, I main. 
tain that the tillage and preparation for tliis 
crop, no less than for any other, should be per- 
formed with care and precision, Many farmers 
seem to act under the impression, that oats, being 
a hardy crop, will grow well enough without 
having much done to prepare the ground for 
their reception. ‘The consequence is, that thoy 
obtain only small and unprofitable crops, when 
with a trifle more of expense, they might obtain 
crops of a superior order. If oats aro to be cul. 
tivated on stiff grass ground, the sward should 
be turned over, and otherwise managed, in all 








now advert to it, although it may require a small | 
digression from the main subject of this letter. 
Jt is not a matter of indifference at what depth 
below tho surfaco of the ground seeds are pla. 
cod, whether they be outs, or wheat, or any other 
species of grain or of plants. Threo agents are 
necessarily employed in causing seeds to vege. 
tate, and plants to grow. ‘Theso aro air, heat, 
and water. If soods are buried too deep under 
the surfice of the ground, they aro, in a mea. 
sure, excluded from the agencies of air and heat, 


upon it. 


ground. It certainly is so, if the sowing is per. 
formed at the right season, andthe ground be in 
good heart, and properly prepared. I am not 
sure that a smaller quantity would not, in some 
cases, be better. 
till late in the spring, or if the ground is not 
rich, or is not well cultivated, it may be better to 
increase the quantity, and sow more than two 











and of course they cither do not vegetate at all, 





bushels on an acre. The oat crop sometimes 


To cover seeds | 


To cover oats, or wheat, or | 


{n planting corn, | 
It is, however, , 
absolutely necessary to make the holes deep | 


enough to secure for the seed a moist bed of | 
earth, and when this is done, the covering should | 


Bat whatever method bo adopted, or what. 


respects, precisely as if corn were to be planted |) 


It is general'y agreed, that about two bushels /| 
of oat seed is a sufficient quantity for one acre of 


But if the sowing is deferred 


yields at the rate of sixty, seventy, and perhaps 

eighty bushels per acre. But these are rar, 
crops. It is believed the average produce should 
| not be rated higher than thirty-five bushels per 
! acre. 

Of the oat family, as well as those of the 
| other grains, there are many varieties. It isnot 
} to be supposed that they are all equally meritori. 
ous, or equally adapted to any particular soil or 
| location. It is worthy of much greater care 
than is generally taken by farmers, to procure 
|| the best varieties of all the cultivated grains. 
Recently there has been introduced to this 
country a new variety of oats; and at this time 
, there prevails a highly excited expectation that 

they will prove to be a valuable acquisition to 
the husbandry of the country. ‘They are called 
Skinless Outs, because they have no hull, nor 
| any thing like that husky integuinent which en. 
velopes the oat kernel. ‘The grain is said nearly 
, to resemble the naked oat kernel itself, when di. 
visted of its husky integument. ‘These oats are 
said to be natives of some of the high northern 
latitudes of Asia. Their excellence is supposed 
to consist both in their abundant produce, and 
superior quality, the former frequently, as it is 
said, amounting to eighty bushels,any sometimes 
_more, from an acre. They are also said to be 
much heavier, and of course to contain more nu 
| triment than other oats. They are no less pala. 
|| table and nutritious to stock than the oats now in 
use. And as they have no hulls, and are already 
as nature leaves them, in a state of perfect pre. 
| paration for the flouring mill, if indeed they need 
flouring to fit them for use us an article of bread 
stuff, it would seem they may become doubly 
_ useful, supplying food to man as well as to beast. 
I intend to procure froin Albany this winter, s 
small quantity of these oats for my own use, 
and if possible I will send some of them to you. 
In regard to the manner of harvesting oats, 
| farmers are, in general, obstinately attached to 
| old usages and customs. ‘The sentiment prevails 
extensively among them, that they must be har. 
vested in a way that will admit of binding them 
into bundles. It is supposed of course that 
they must be reaped or cradled. When the crep 
| stands up well, not having been beaten down by 
| the winds and rain, this is unquestionably the 
best way of harvesting them. But when oats 
are badly lodged and tangled, as they are more 
frequently than any other crops, to reap or to cra- 
dle them often becomes a difficult operation, to 
be performed only with much hard labor and ex- 
| pense. 








In such cases there is unquestionably 
_ a better and more economical way of harvesting 
|, the crop, and yct it is with difficulty that farm- 
ers can be persuaded to adopt it. However bad. 
ly oats may be lodged and tangled, they can ge 
| nerally be cut quite expeditiously with a naked 





|| scythe. They can subsequently be raked into 
! bunches, and when dry enough, gathered to the 
| barn, with no other difficulty than when hay, oF 

any other unbound crop, is to be gathered. In 
_ this way the crop can be harvested as neatly as 
| in any other, and with no greater waste of grain. 
| The threshing will scarcely be more expensive, 
| especially if the grain is to be trodden out 
: with horses—the straw will be equally valuable, 
| and the saving of labor very great. In this wey 
I have practiced, during a series of many yeal®, 
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when my oats were badly lodged and tangled, 
and the results have been entirely satisfatory. 
New York State, Jan. 1836. A Faruer. 





Cultivation of the Chimese Mulberry: 
Extracts from the letter of Joseph Davenport to 
William Kenrick, with Remarks.—No. 4. 

BY W. W. B. 

Thus fur the writer has spoken of the soil and 
situation best adapted to the growth of this tree 
in our climate. What is said in the following 
extract, is in reference to the kind of soil best 





years yield annually several hundred dollars per 
acre by converting its leaves into silk? Many 
, 4 poor man with a few acres of land, who now 
| finds it hard to support a dependent family,might 
| thus soon, with industry, place himself and fa. 
mily, not only above the reach of want, but 
above competency. 


15. “I would recommend to any one wishing 
to engage in the silk business, to sct out as few 
or as many as he can afford; but at any rate set 
the Chinese Mulberry four by three, or four feet 
| apart—then multiply them by layers and cut. 





for the production of good silk. 

14. “ The soil best for the production of good | 
silk is another view of the subject, of which I. 
shall now say but little. ‘The warmer and sweet. ' 
er the soil, wherever found, the richer the foliage 
and the better the silk will be of course. ‘The 


hottest sand soil that trees ever grew on, will | 


produce the best silk, all fruits and vegetable pro- 
ductions being more or less nutritious and high 
flivored as heat prevails in the soil in which 
they grow. ‘The prevalence of moisture, as in 
the night and wet days, by causing an abundant 
flow of sap, relaxes, expands, and increases the 
growth of plants—the heat that prevails in the 
day, aud in drouth dries awxy the watery parts, 
swoctens and matures the growth as it is acquir. 
ed—then as moisture expands and heat condens. 
ea, moist soils may produce the greatest quantity, 
and hot the best in quality. 
pronounce this or that Mulberry superior for the 
production of the finest sill, will do well to re- 
collect that the foliage of the same tree may va. 
ry as much in quality by growing on different 
svils, as the products of the samo aromatic 


Those persons who 


plints grown in torrid and temperate climates. 
"T'nut soil should be ecleeted for the business that 
will be the hottcet, and at the same time safest, 
in regard to the health and vigor of the tree. 
The kind of tree should be selected best adspted 
to, and that will produce the greatest quantity of 
foliage on poor soils, This I think is the Chi- 
nese Mulberry. It is yet tobe learned how poor 
a soil it will flourish in. As yet I have not put 
iton any land too poor for it—though I have set 
it on light sandy loam, that would not produce 
eight bushels of rye to the acro—where it grows 
quite fast enough, and the soil has gradually been 
improving.” 

) All writers on the cultivation of the Mulberry 
affirm, that the dryer and warmer the soil, the 
better will be the quality of the silk, though the 
quantity of the foliage will be less, But there 
is another consideration, though a less amount of 
lcaves would be produced upon a poor, dry 
soil, yet a given weight of them will undoubted. 
ly go farther, and make a greater quantity of silk, 
than an equal weight of leaves from a soil which 
is moist and rich—the latter containing more 
watery particles and less siiky matter in propor- 
tion to their bulk, It is certainly a great re- 
commendation to the Chinese Mulberry, that it 
will flourish and even do best on a poor soil, or 
on one of but medium quality. How many 
acres of sterile land are there to be found in 
tome parts of our country, which might thus be 
most advantageously improved. What better use 
could be made of land “ which would not produce 
eight bushels of rye to the acre,” than to plant 


' tings, (not by inoculation and grafting,) till they 


, have covered us much ground as wished for—the | 
trees to be kept within reach, and continued in | 





‘ 


! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
lq 


large plantations. I think one man, constantly i 
employed with a horsc plough and cultivator, af. }} 


ter the first season, may give fifty acres of free | 


soil all the cultivation necessary.” 
The reasons for setting the trees at this dis. 
tance the writer does not give, but there are ob- 


requisite than if they were placed at a greater 
| distance—the trees would soon occupy the whole 


between them with a plough and cultivator both 
ways, if set in regular rows—the trees would be 
kept of moderate size, and the leaves thereby 
easily gathered, and the ground in a few years 
would become so shaded as to need probably but 
little farther cultivation. In China it is said 
fields are set out in this wey: When a planta. 
tion is made, holes are dug about a yard asunder, 


are put; in each hole several cuttings are placed, 
which growing soon cover the field with luxuri- 
ant foliage. We should think this a good me. 








‘ting the use of the manure. 
ers and cuttings, and not by inoculation and 


which it may be increased by layers and cuttings, 
and the difficulty of increasing it by inoculation 
'and grafting. It appears that only about one- 
| third of his grafts lived, and most of his buds, 
| starting the same scason,were killed the succeed. 
ing winter. We were not aware that it was 
| more difficult to graft the mulberry with success 
| than theapple. In budding we have experienced 
| the difficulty complained of by the writer; but 
might not this be portly obviated by not cutting 
off the top above the bud till the next spring? 
We will suggest another plan, which we think 
would succeed, though we have not tried it. In. 
stead of buds of the same season’s growth, let 
buds be taken of the preceding year’s growth, 
and set as early as the bark will peel ireely, 
which would be in the latter part of the month of 
May; the buds for this purpose to be taken from 





| the whole strength of the root, would be likely 
| to form wood as well ripened and prepared to en- 
| dure the winter as a graft. The only reason we 
would prefer raising this Mulberry by grafting 
and inoculation, is, that it has been satisfactorily 
proved, that the grafted and budded trees are har. 
| dier, and stand the winter better, than those 





it with this valuablo tree, which would in a few 


| growing on their own roots. We have several 


| ground—there would be sufficient room to pass | 


\ 


vious ones. A less quantity of ground would be 











scions cut in the fall or spring. As soon as the | 
| buds start, let the stock be cut off above; the | 
| buds having the whole season before them, and | 


into which soine rotted manure and good earth | 


| 





| thed to form a plantation in thie country, oinit. | 
\ rz, } 
The reasons for |) 
| the writer’s advice to “ multiply this t-ce by Jay- i 
| 
1 
| 


' 








budded trees which ripened their wood well last 
fall, though not very favorably situated, and are 
now fresh and green within a few inches of the 
extremities of the shoots. 

16. “ The White Mulberry, but should prefer 
the Dandolo, I would set by roads, fences, &c., 
for standard trees, so that all parts of a farm 
might be contributing to forward the business in 
every possible way.” ‘ 

These trees thus disposed, would greatly em- 
bellish the farm, while they would yield a great 
quantity of leaves after a few years. Of all the 
varicties of the White Mulberry, the Dandolo, 
(called after the celebrated Italian silk culturist, 
Count Dandolo, who introduced it into notice,) 
is vonsidered the best on acceunt of the size and 
abundance of its foliage. We would add one 
suggestion more: let hedges be formed of the 
White Mulberry for fences. It is said to form 
an excellent live fence. Ww. W. B. 


“Rest. 
BY NIAGARA. 


The laboring husbandman, after a hard day’s 
work, with great composure goes to rest—and he 
finds it indispensible to his next day’s labor ; and 
indeed he would soon wear out if he had not his 
regular seasons of rest. But were he to goto 
rest supperless, and to his work the following 
day in the same condition, I am inclined to think 
he would soon run down, although he sheuld rest 
half the time. So with his team. I have been 
a little journey—my horses were in good heart, 
and I drove them, on the last day of return- 
ing, about 70 miles. Well, now they must rest, 
at least for the night. And what would my neigh- 
bors say, should I leave my horsee to rest with 
an empty rack and manger? ‘To be sure, they 
would say that my team would soon fail me. So 
exactly would I say to them when they treat 
their Jands in the same manner. Now, Mr. 
Editor, this is no joke, neither is this fashion of 
treating lands of very seldom occurrence. And 
what isthe result? Precisely as with the team. 
The lands fail—they become hard—the creps di. 
minish, and will scarcely produce sufficient to 
pay the expsnse of cultivation. There are ma- 
ny farmers (so called) within my acquaintance, 
who treat their lands in this manner, and find 
by experience that the above isthe consequence. 
One of this class, (though wealthy, having a 


| very largo farm,) with whom I have conversed 


to-day on the subject, saye, when I invited him 
to become a subscriber to the Genesee Farmer, 
“ What do I want of the Genesee Farmer? I 
know it all now. Do you think the Farmer can 
teach me, who have been a farmer from my 
youth, and am now 55 years old 7 Another of 
this class s2ys, ‘I am not able to take the paper 
—I wish I were—I should be glad to read it, but 
I am not able to pay for it, I have so many ways 
for money—so many things that I must buy for 
the support of the family. I have no pork, no po- 
tatoes,no corn, and the w inter set in so early that 
my apples are al} under the snow.” Well then,said 
I, my advice is, that if you czn raise money no 
other way, mortgage your farm for $38—take 





the money and pay $2 for the Genesee Farmer, 
$16 for two bushels of clover seed, and sow it on 
your wheat, $10 pay for plaster, and sow it on 
your wheat also, immediately after the sowing of 
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the clover seed, and the balance pay to any man 


who will agree to clear your barn.yard of ma. | 
nure, and put it on your ground for corn and po. | 
tatocs next spring. ‘Then read the Genesee 
Farmer attentively for the after course, and ful. | 
low up the directions, and I venture to assure | 
you that you will have plenty of corn, potatoes, | 
and pork, at teast for family use. Your apples | 
will not lio under the snow another winter, nei- 
ther will they be drank, but eat! and you will | 
not be troubled to get money to raise the mort. | 
gage on your farm. 
So much for my advice to this neighbor, and | 
if you think it such as will be of use to any of 
your roaders, you are at liberty to inscrt it. | 
espectfully, NiaGaRA. | 
Lockport, January 28, 1836. 











Highways and By-ways, 
And an Embryo Machine for breaking and pul- 
verizing Clods. 
BY CORNELIUS PLOCKER. 

It is said they that reprove us may be our best 
friends. This precept concerns my friend, who 
has so ably confuted most of my statements— 
mistatements I ought to call them—in the Gene. 
see Farmer of the 13th of this month, and whose | 
communication I believe to be correct, except his 
assertion that “* England has no by-way roads.” 
I scarcely think it possible that she has not now ; 
but I know she had them until 1817. There 
were then even two sorts of by-ways, at least in 
the eastern part of the county of Essex—name- 
ly, those running through farm-.yards from one 
village to another, or to another road, and ren 
with permission of the farmer were mostly wri 











if we exclude himself, by the neighbors. 
short altercation was Jately related to me, a 
having taken place between a farmer and a per. | 
son whose appearance indi-ated consequence and 
superiority, which may tend to illustrate how far 





this permission was granted and abused. The 
Jitter, on coming through the farm.yard, said to 
the farmer—“I shall endite (sue) you, if you 
don’t mend this road.” To which the other re. 
plied—* You had better mind what you are af. | 
ter—you are yourself upon trespass.” An ex. 
planation on the badness of the road then ensued, 
and they parted. Theso I have certainly heard 
the name of by ways given to. ‘The other sort 
of by-ways, but which I do not remember to havo 


good humoredly his rebuke,although now 51 years 
old,tolearn wisdom form the exp:rience of others, 
and to correct my faults from their failings. His 
irony about my supposed dreams and Jucubra- 
| tions I also take in good part, and as a bitter 
may bo as salutary to the mind as it is sometimes 
to the body, I am grateful for the application ef 
the word malice. 


I should have been sooner with this reply if I | 
had not expected a confirmation of either my || 
friend’s or some of my ovn statements. None | 


having appeared, I proceed with my answer to 


his statements. He has seen and heard more of |: 
Old England than I, who have only been ten |' 


years in that country, three of which among 
farmers and farmer’s men, from whom I derived 
my information about their labors on the road, 


and that the starting at midnight to do road duty | 


was an occurrence that took place two or three 
times every year among most of the farmers in 
the vicinity of the river Thames east of Tilbury 
fort. During my travels in England also, I have 
sometimes heard the topic started, of the injus- 
tice that the farmers, and they alone, had to do 
the labor on the roads, a burden which had come 
down to them from the feudal times; but never 
had I heard, until I read my fricnd’s communica- 


tion, thatthe proceeds of the tulls were applied 


towards mending the roads, nor had J hzard of |! 
a law or custom there, limiting the labor of man 
or beast on the road toeight hoursa day. As to 
what my friend relates about a road here that 
was damaged more than twenty-five dollars by 
being mended, it put me in mind of a similar in- 
cident, which happened to me and others on a 
stage coach traveling on level ground, ata place 
where the road had been recently mended : the 
horses drawing so hard through the gravel that 
the coachman desired the outside passenger, (of 
which there were, as there generally are in Eng- 
land, more than those inside,) to alight and walk 
till we came to the hard road, which was done 
accordingly. Ithink that road had also been |! 


| made more than twenty-five dollars worse by |! 
| mending it. 
As to the phrase in which the words genera. |! 


tions and perhaps appear, upon which my friend 


italics—I alluded to roads which I thought to be 











heard that appelkition bestowed upon, were or 
are those open to the publ‘c, running from one 
town, (large village or market place as we should 
call it here,) to another town, village, ferry, 
heath or common, upon which no stage or mail || 
coaches did or could well pass along, and upon 


a thousand years old, (it is even siid there aro 
| some in England that have been made by the 
' Romans,) which were not better than those made 


in this country thirty years ago. 


With regard to the expenditure of one hun. 


| dred and thirty pounds sterling ($624) per mile | 


on forty miles, what jumping and scratching 
| there must have been to get at the administra. 


lays so much stress asto recite it twice mostly in | 


ee ad 
ee 


| gender many productions for our entertainment 
| and benefit. 

Nota bene.—My friend is quite mistaken if he 
_ thinks that I dislike foreigners. I love them al. 
_ nost as much as I love my own countrymen, be 
they Jews, Moslems or Heathens—in fact, whites 
| or blacks. Peace on earth and good will to all men, 


As I dot know of there being any implement 
, yet invented for effectually breuking and pulver. 





'' izing clods or lumps of clay thrown up by the 
| plough, it has struck me, (the land being free of 
stones,) that it a roller, fluted or spiked like the 
cylinder of a threshing machine, were fixed 
above a road scraper, with two wheels attached 
to the roller by moans of two stout pins driven 
_ into the centers of the roller and centers of the 
| wheels, so that the roller must turn with the 
_ wheels; and if the scraper was suspended close 
to the ground, or upon it, on the pins or axles as 
they may be called, so that it can take up the 
clods by lifting the handles of the scraper, it 
would operate so as to produce the desired effect 
—it being understood that the roller must be 
somewhat smaller in circumference than the 
wheels, so as to leave room for the earth to pass 
| between it and the scraper at the samo time that 
the tearm is drawing and a man is holding the 
concern by the handles of the scraper, In caso 
| it should be thought that the~hardness of the 
clods will prevent the roller from turning and 
| cause the wheels to slide, or that the roller will 
not take hold of tiie clods, but suffer them to 
accumulate before it; then I know of no remedy, 
and will not recommend the trial of it; but if 
on the contrary somebody should think it would 
work we}, then I would recommend a log of 
| heavy wood fora rolicr, pins and wheels in one 
piece, which it would not take much time, and 
but little art, io make, and hang a road scraper, 
_ or something like it, on the pins under the roller, 
and the machine is completed. I think I hearmy 
} readers say, why don’t you make and try the 
| thing yourself, and tell us the result? I answer, 
my circumstances will not admit it, having nei 
ther means nor leisure to make experiments; 
| and my neighbors as well as myself are too bu 
| sily occupied in cloaring our land—besides, the 
thing would be of little use to us as yet. 


C. Procarn 
North Murray, Orleans co., Feb. 25, 1836. 














On Making Maple Sugar. 
BY SHADE. 


The season for making sugar from the 
| gar maple is at hand, and every farmer who has 
| a supply of hard maple trees, should be prepared 








-_ noah eass._  J 
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to commence their sweet operations the first 


which there were no turnpikes nor any mile | | thaw that occurs in March; and 10 one who has 


tion of all that money! I deem it improper to 
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ee 
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stones. I could name some of these towns, vil- 
lages, &c., where these by.ways are or were situ- 
ated; but this, I think, my friend or our readers 
cannot take any interest in. I shall however 
name two or three of them, running from one 
placo in different directions to other places, | 
namely: from the town or borough of Malden to | 
Witham, 4 miles—to Tiptree-heath, 6 miles—to 
Farm Bridge ferry, 7 miles, 
lik them, are high-roads and not by-reads, then 
my friend is right; butI do not yet consider 
it so. 

I like energetic language, and accept most 


| 
i 
' 
| 
| 


i} 
If these, and others \ 


| 
| 

piration. To 
| of those who wish fora law to “compe!l us” 
to pay in dollars and cents for the maintainance 
| of the roads, is a matter of regret to me. 
H 
lh 
'| 


| source of sorvility, bribery and corruption,— 

| evils as bad as bad roads ? 

I shall now retreat from tho field of controver. 

|| 8Y» acknowledging to be defvated by the uncom. 

| mon, I mean superior, talents of my friend, for I 
am by no means a match, and I take my leave 

; with the wish that his fertile genius may yet en. 


use better language towards a vile and sordid as. || 
perceive that he is of the number | 


Is | 


not the multiplicity of offices of emolument the |, 


| the means should neglect the opportunity of sup- 
| plying themselves with this kind of sugar, as it 
| is the cheap-st, and, if properly manufactured, 
| is the purest saccharine mutter that can be ob 

t.ined. It is one of the most necessary Juxuries. 
| I will not now speak of the subject generally, 
| orthe manner of manufacturing this kind of 
| sugar. One of your numbers contains a very 
_ good article, from one of your correspondents in 
| this place, on the subject, giving a drief outline 
i of the sugar apparatus, &c. But there is an et- 
| ror in that article of no small importance, and it 





| is an error which generally obtains throughout 
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. | 
the country. I roforto the manner of tapping | 


the trees. 
The old and destructive mocle of cutting the 


tree with the axe is generally, and should ba en- 
tirely, abandoned. The co:mmon practice is, to 





If a fact, it renders it a most unaccountable 
ons, and requires further observation and exa- 
mination, particularly as to the temperature of 
the water for every month in the year, and the 
attention of H. A. is solicited to that point. 





New Superior Varieties of Vege- 
TABLES. 


ARLY white Flageo'et Bush Beans, earliest of 
all and excellent, 


Dwarf white Soissons do. very productive and nearly 


. . . stringless. 
sngort in a hols,bored with a bit about half an inch | L. Be Le French straw colored Dwarf do. extra early and ve- 
in diameter, a spout to hang the sap-tub on; ry productive. 


three or four inches higher, aad nearly over this, 














Rutland, Jefferson co., February 8, 1836. 
























































Large white Soissons Po'e do. excellent green, and 


when dry equal to the Lima, much earlier and 
e or two others are placed, with the expscta- Mr. 'Tucker—As I have kept a record of the far mere productive, 
- ing more sap by having several || weather for five years back, I send you an ac. || Early Primitive Pea, earliest of all, 
tion of getting | Pp” , , . Keen’s Seedling Pea, ertra early. 
spouts. ‘This is not the fact, as any ons may |; count of tho first week in this month, as I think Early Warwick do. extra early. 
' : , ori incisi it may interest some of your readers. Dwarf green Marrow or Waterloo Blue do. very Ane. 
find, by trying the experiment, that one incision y y Grose ceooeh Deract Bien on 
is as good as mor, unless they are placed on op. 3 | SUNRISE.| NOON. |SUNDOWN. New Grotio Marrow Pea. very superior. s 
ite si 2 emote from each other >= 2 |e Is Knight’s Tall and Dwarf Green Marrow Pea. 
pestio sides of the = paboney , 5} 8 Ss 3 s ® si2s|/Ssiss Early white Sugar Beet, sweetest of all. 
. tub PEISSISE|SEIS Els Else y 
and then they require separate tubs. bt PS S Sis slStis tis els F | Rariiens Preach Cabbage, 
It is a curious fact, that the sap, on flowing 1 ae: woes nN By “3 | Arklie’s early ap a Cabbage, enrncere 
' : ad | pes . Early Emperor do, very fine and early. 
through the pores « at wees, is se herecaevag 2 ]...-| 32 15 |.. 10 ant clas do, monstrous heads and finest for autumn. 
that on making an incision, the sap is forced in. | : coe = eee oe 2 Groen Paucalier Savoy, finest of all the Sacoys, 
to a considera. | reese] 33 i oes eee Quintal, largest for winter for table or caitle. 
, to it from the purer: ng wood to a co re oe 5 |....] 40 ]....1 G@ |] ...] 14 Long white Carrot, sweetest of all. 
’ ble distances on each side. The pressure being OT ecast OSE SO Eeststcacel & Large solid yivlet Celery, forms stronges stalks. 
removed from one point, a vent is made for | FE Ot scot ae 4. cor his French paen sete Cucumbers, medium size but very 
: roductive. 
the pont up sugar-water to escapes, and all ~ On the morning of the 5th I put a small quan. Spanieh long green do. some measured 22 tu 24 inches 
: flow from en> that can escape from several in. ity of quicksilver into a teasaucer, and had the the past srason, wats 
: Safes’ : . : -Glass do. 
% cisions made in the sams vicinity. pleasuse of seeing it freeze solid. The morning Piednont Se oh Ds caehe Gi ce a aasttabe etalk 
p Our young and thrifty mapl2 groves are con. | of the 17th of D2ec. last was 4 degrees colder. | Moore’s sory eee yn very early. os J 
importance, and pains : Early curled Silecia Lettuce or Curled Ice. 
, stantly becoming of rite he. ap . : , | Your frien , ___— how Eauve, Naples curled Cabbage do. very large, superior, and 
" should be tak2n to injurs them as littls as possi. | = "2 ALY yes votre eee , of beautiful appearance. 
° ble in procuring the sweet. 7 List of payments necessarily deferred till Large Calais Cabbage de. large heads and very Ane. 
. ing i next week, Large French Blonde Coss do. superiv?. 
. Any ene may a by ig ~ “y ~ ‘ “ -_ Green Geched actied Romane Melon, large and ss- 
0 whon the sap runs f.st-—-the drops will rapidly || = = — perior. 
d chase eich other from ths end of the spout— ’ Albany Nursery. . || French Museade do. green fleshed and fine. 
3 ; HE proprietors are happy to announce to their Imperial Melon, rose colored fish. 
ll yiaco another in tho usual way near this, and a'runs, and the public at large, that in addi- |] Malta winter do. very solid, green fleshed, and kecpe 
} Pp ’ Pp Bs ry green fi ep 
lo tue drops from the first full less frequently—in. |) tion tu thei ordi ary supply of Frut & Ornamental tll February, and above 20 other fine new varie- 
‘ ‘ . > iTS. ties. 
yy troduco a third, and they run but slowly,and will TRE ES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS = | Barty civer ened Onién, new’ end carlin Wet 
if fl} the bucket no sooner than one spout. they will have for sale, when the spring opens, % white varieties. ce 
id ‘Try it, and you can save not only the addi. — oe oe a Laser <n do. earlicst of all the red varieties. 
, ° ee os, ' wo . 
of tional spouts and labor of setting, but the injury | 1000 Cherry sen Farly turnep rooted Parcvep. 
0 ela ing them. 300 Apricot Trees, Yellow tomato shaped Pepper. 
10 dono your trees by uselassly cutting 20) Back European Mulberry Trees, Spanis: Cheese Pumpkin, very solid and superior. 
ad East Bloomfield, March 1, 1836. SHADE. 100 Double white flowering Hawthorn, Seven years or long keeping Pumpkin. 
oT, — Se 8g RES 100 New Scarlet Hawthorn, Earliest French Scarlet Radish. 
The Preeziag Weill of Mendon. 1000 Gouseberries. selected sorts, Flanders large leaved Spinach. 
m BY L. B. L. 200 Assorted Grapes, for Grape Houses, Monstrous bush Squash, for summer. 
n . —— ‘ 1000 Filberts White Cushaw do. for autumn, 
‘d I would account for its ae — 7 \, Together with yellow and scarlet flowering Horse tonne Teneriffe rh keeps till March and makes ve- 
| continuance? of cold weather in this way: it is || Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Se eee ry snperior pies. 
er, i ati ter, cooled || new loses, Dahlias and Green- House Plaats. © || Yellow Altringham Turnep, superior. ’ 
ei. fod by the infiltration of surfics water, , |} whole have been selected by one of the partners, White Swedish Turnep, y ade of the Pumpkin fia- 
down to the temperature of the atiosphere, | princwaily in the London Nurseries, packed under vor, and more delicate than the yellow variety. 
oh which moeting with tho impervions stratum of | ns d-rection, and were shipped the 10th February. | pertin or Teltau do. par excellence. 
Du 


sah i 33 ; essed | from the experience of several years, we presume 

he elay, which in that spot bisins, or is deprossed | they will reach us in good condition, The Pears |! ties, All applications to be made direct per mail, 
tothe depth of tho water in the well below the || embrace all the new Flemish and French varieties, |) ond priced Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who 

general level of tho clay bod, and which cuts off | several of which were in eating when the selections |} 


| desire them. The stock of seeds is the most exten- 
os | were male eary in January, ‘The other Fruiisare |) ve in America, and the prices in quantity to vene 
the source of the uprising water from below, | y , 


also selected with reference to their good quality. |! ders are very moderate, and a convenient credit will 
and which is reached in the adjacent well, and | Vheir assortment of Dahtias wi'l now comprise five | be allowed. Of Flower seeds above 600 varieties. 


This list embraces but a few of the newest varie- 


























. . . ; to six hundred varieties, embracing the finest of Eu- ‘WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
also shows itself in the unfreczing springs of the << al ; - on Aascsien. The. Govseberries have Linnean Botanical Garden and Nurseries, : 
banks. | been selected from the finest collections in England | mar 12-flt Flushing, near New York, | 

“ Now all this is rational, and probably would and oe There will be no advance in ordinary || —— WILLIAM ATKINSON, 

‘ . : ' prices, . ‘ 

has be of easy solution by a little attention to tho |; Orders, post paid, with responsible seieeomne pte REAL BSTATHE BROKER, 

red geological structuro and relative position ot the be pre eneeers ton BUEL&W . 17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 

srst rock formations, or earthy depositions of this lo- Ee —— ew UYS and sells Farms and City et 3 
cality, were it not for tho statement that ics re. Robbins’ Planting Machine. | commission, and attends to the collection o 

has : oe A : in J {TH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom |} Mortgages, 

sup- maing in the well until lato in June. Corn, Mangel Wortzel, Turneps, Onions, {i # Several valuable Farms for sale. i 

ss it The average temperaturs of the earth, as far | and seeds of almost every description, can be plant- February, 1836. feb 20f6m 
as it hasbeen penetrated, is about 52 degroes of || ed with more sys'em and correctness than can be . “re . s 

red, F: h . ° P 5 . e fi d j es im the usual manner of planting with the hand 1000,000 Silk Ww orm Ess x 

- ahrenheit, and but fow spring waters aro foun dhoe. One man may easily plant five acres a | _ FOR SALE. — 

rhee. below that temperature, although the writer has yoo plecing the seeds any given distance apart, HE pepe a Br og Bae prc or Pig «Bed 

ly observed some as low as 47, but they are rare; from two or more inches, and in rows two and a hall 2 Lag A - a. sail he hain tee dy oid 

1 of and the water of this well must continuo as low | eines can be had by a plying to Reynoxps || many, deems it proper - —. 5 fe a 

yery &s 32 during the three spring and one of the sum- | & Barenam, Rochester i, é ye mene, Ma ved renepin! en ant onetnenes & possibly es 

1s iD mer months, or the ico would disappzar ; and this || surer of “3 my Be amen | Berkshire county, will be disappointed, the demand being so greats 

line low temperature would require tho wholo lower Sonn t 408 Denes T. Buck, Lowville, Lows — this ens free! py wed aioe teat e.g 

2 : j i ev are so : . 
5 mass of earth, in contact with the water, to re- || county, agent and ees maces Fs peed ing the amount will be punctually attended to, 
dit main at that temperature, or the intervention of rtp ape wee | aan EY JAMES Se 
; ter, Jan. : ’ 
* mest effectual non-conductor Lowville, Nov. 24, 1835. nov 28-6in oc ’ ’ 
hout . , 
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Watered Meadows. 

When land has been covered by water in the 
winter or in the beginning of spring, the moisture 
that has penetrated deep into the soil, and even 
the subsoil, becomes a source of nourishment to 
the roots of the plants in the summer ; and pre- 
vents those bad eff.cts that often happen to lands 
in their natural state, from a long continuation of 





tions for putting in potatoes or turneps ; and there 


barley or oats just shooting up from the dark and | 
rich soil. But scarcely a rod of fence, such as 
we meet with every where in the U. S. of Amer- 
ica, do you see in your two hundred miles ride 
from Liverpool to the metropolis. All is hato- 
thorn; and these hedges, which are, for the most 
part, kept neatly trimmed, about the gardens and 
farm-houses, and by the road-side, add more to 





dry weather. Renee » 

When the water used in irrigation has flowed 
over a calcareous country, it is generally found 
impregnated with carbonate of lime; and in this 
state it tendsin many instances, to ameliorate the 
goil. : 

Common river water aleo generally contains 
a certain portion of organizable matter, which is 
much greater after rains, than at other t.mes ; and 
which exists in the largest quantity when the 
stream rises in a cultivated country. ; 

Even in cases when the water used for flooding 
is pure, and free from animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, it acts by causing the more equable dif- 
fusion of nutritious matter existing in the land; 
and in very cold seavons, it preserves the tender 
roots and leaves of the graes from being affvcted 
by frost. 

Water is of greater specific gravity at 42° 
Fahrenheit than at 32°, the freezing point; and 
hence in a meadow irrigated in winter, the water 
immediately in contact with the grass is rarely 
below 40°, 'a degree of temperature not at all 
prejudicial to the living organs of plants. 

In general, those waters which breed the best 
fish, are the beat fitted for watering meadows; but 
most of the benefits of irrigation may be derived 
from any kind of water. It is however, a gene- 
ral principle, that waters containing ferruginous 
impregnations, thouzh possessed of fertilizing 
eff:cts when applied to a calcareous soil, are in- 
jurious on soils that do not effervesce with acids; 
and that calcareous waters which are known by 
the earthy deposit they affurd when boiled, are of 
most use on siliceous soils, or other soils contain- 
ing no remarkable quantity of carbonate of lime. 
—Davy's Agricultural Chemistry. 








Heating Rooms with Hot Air. 
Messrs. Kendrick and Elwell of Gardiner, in 
this county, have invented. and secured by patent, 
a somewhat new method of warming Houses by 


hot air, in the following manner. A 5ox or cham. |) 


ber is made of cast iron, say 6 or 8 inches square, 
and as long as the back of the chimney is wide. 
The chamber is fitted into the back of the chim- 
ney, or rather to it, as it projects out from it. At 
one end is a tube which runs under the hearth, 
into the cellar, or out of doors, through which 
the cool air passes into the chamber. At the oth- 
er end is placed a tube which rises up the chim- 
ney a little way, and then passes through the 
breast work, and rune along to the back part of 
the rooin, and bends down to near the floor ; or it 
may be conducted off into some other room. A 
fire is built in the fire place as is usual; this 
heats the chamber—the air within becomes rarifi- 


the beauty of the country, than any description 
(had pictured upon my mind. he common 
method of making the hedge is this: first a ridge 
is thrown up, perhaps a foot above the level of 
the fields which are to be fenced off; then the 
young thorn is planted in two parallel rows, about | 
| a foot or eighteen inches apart. The growth is 
| not very rapid; but when it has attained the 
| height of four or five feet, in about as many 
| vears, it becomes so dense that no domestic ani- 
| mals would think of breaking through it. The 
| leat’ is small, deeply verdant, and beautifully ser- 
rated. In the month of May these hedges are 
clothed witha white fragrant blossom, very much | 
resembling that of the thorn in our own country; 
and it is then that the honeysuckle and other 
wild flowers unfold their bright hues and mingle 
the sweetness with the hawthorn. In the hec'ges 
trees, such as the oak, the elm, and the horse- 
chestnut, are planted, sometimes in rows, near to- 
gether, but oftener far apart, so that each one 
rises and waves by itself over the humbler, but 
not less charming growth below. Single trees of 
a great age, and very large, are sprinkled here 
and there in every direction, and every now and ' 
then you catch a glimpse in the distance, of a 
grove, or circular clump, which adds not a little 
to the beauty of the landscape.—President Hum- 
phrey’s Tour. 











The Roads of England. 

There is hardly any thing, perhaps, which at 
first gives more pleasure to an American travel- 
| er, than the roads of England. They have not 
| near so many as we have, especially in some 
| parts of New England, where every man jwants 
| his own separate path to go in; but they are un- 
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useless, will soon be found necessary to success. 
ful farming.— Cultivator. 





Great Calf. 


Mr. Elisha M. Jencks, of Ware House Poin: 
Conn. has a Heifer Calf, which is presumed 1, 
be the largest that can be produced in this coun. 
trv, according to its age. Is of deep red—calved 
May 1, 1834, from blood stock—weighed, when 
7 months old, 800 lbs.—10 months, 950 Ibs,.— 19 
months, 1065, and 20 months, 1345 |bs.—fromn a 
cow formerly owned by the Jate Samuel Slater 
Esq. Providence, R. 1., and she from an import. 
ed cow, and without any extra keeping.— New 
England Farmer, 


as 6 
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Trees, Seeds, &c. 

100 LBS. WwW hite Mulberry 
Seed, direct from the most 

celebrated silk districts in Italy, 

75 lbs. White Mulberry Seed of 
American growth. 

00,000 Chinese Mulberry Cuttings, perfectly pre- 
pared for planting. 

2,500 Chinese Mulberries of large size, $00 of 
which are inoculated on the White Mulberry,which 
gives them additional hardihood. Prive $50 per 100, 
These trees were plan ed im an orchard, which itis 
necessary now to remove. 

35,000 Chinese Mclberries, of the usual sizes, at 
$25 to $30 per 100, and some of larger sizes at $37 
per 100. 

Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Green-House 
Plants, Roses, Bulbous Roots, &c.. the cdllection 
of whichis unrivaled,and priced catalogues of which 





| will be sent to every appheant. 


Double Dahlias, above 500 of the most splendid 
varieties, and comprising 200 very rare and superior 
kinds not to be found elsewhere in the Union. 

Garden, Agricultural and Flower Seeds, an im- 
mense collection, comprising all the new and rare 
varieties of vegetables, &c., as will be seen by the 
Catalogue. 

20 bushels of the celebrated Chevalier Barley. 

1000 Ibs. Early Crimson Clover, or Trifoiiuin io- 
carnatum. 

2000 Ibs. White Dutch Clover. 

20 bushels Talauna Wheat. 

, Aw Venetian do. 





| speakably better. Within the last few years, all 
the great roads throughout the kingdom have 
been thoroughly Mc Adamized ; and they are in 





100 ** Early Angus or Hopetown Oats, the 
latrer weighing 44 lbs. per busiiel. 
160 bushels Orchard Grass. 





| more senses than one, “ Royal highways.” They 
‘are very wide, almost perfectly hard, and as 
| smooth as any gravelled walk ina gentleman’s 
pleasure grounds. Where there are hills, they 
are brought down, if possible, to a very small 
angle, or avoided, by turning a little to the right 
or the left—our older brethren hav'ng found out, 
some {lime ago it would seem, that it is as far 
| over an orange as around it. Men are kept 
| constantly at work upon these roads, breaking 
; up stones for repairs, filling every little rut and 
| depression a3 soon as it appears, picking up 
| 


whatever may happen to lie upon the surface, 
and smoothing down the thin covering of earth 


| which is spread over the solid basis. So perfect 
| are these great thoroughfares, in winter and sum- 





ed, passes off up the tube, and is thrown out at 
the end in a heated state; the cold air from with- 


out, passes in to supply its place, becomes heated | 


in its turn, passes off, and its place supplied by 
another portion of cold air, and thus the process 
continues, so long as the fire is kept up in the 
fire place. A great saving of fuel is the conse- 
quence, aa it requires but little to heat the air 
within, and this air being poured out in the back 
part of the room, the atmosphere becomes suffi- 
ciently warmed in a short time, 

Mr. J. A. Pitts of this}town made a similar 
invention last year, and we believe the parties 
have united, and will probably soon be ready to 
construct warming apparatus of the kind, to sup- 
ply any demand.—Maine Farmer. 


The Farms of England. 

The farms are regularly laid out into squares 
and parallelograms, of from two to forty acres; 
and in general they are laid down as smooth a 
level as the roller can make them. Here is a 
luxuriant wheat field, and there a fine meadow, 
and next a rich pasture, and there busy prepara- 





| 

_ mer, that you can calculate, with moral certainty, | 
| at what time the Royal mail, from London, will 

|| reach the remotest towns in the island. A gen- | 

|, Ueman in Liverpool assured me, that there is | 

scarcely five minutes variation, in the time of its 

| arrival there, (a distance of more than two hun- | 


| dred miles,) from one end of the year to the 
| other.——Jb, 





| Force of Prejudice. 

The prejudice of our farmers against new im- 
| plements, new modes of culture, and what they | 
| are pleased to call book farming, brings to mind 
| an historical fact, strongly illustrative of the un- 
reasonableness of vulgar prejudice. Walter | 
| Blith observes, that “it was not many years since 


t 
| 





these were Newcastle coals, in regard to their | 
stench, &c., and hops, in regard they would | 
|| Spoyle the taste of drink, and endanger the peo- | 
ple.” These two nuisances have since become 
almost indispensable necessaries to the cood 
people of London. And it will be found, that | 
what the illiterate and bigoted farmer rejects as | 








the famous city of London petitioned the parlia- !| native and foreign varieties, mosty 
mentof England against two nusisances, and } 


7 © Tall Mcadow Oats Grass. 
oe me Italian Rve Grass, (very valuable.) 


Pacey’s Perennial Rye Grass. 

2000 Ibs. Finest Provence Lucerne. 

20 bushels New White Field Beans, very produe- 

tive. 
300 “ Early Nonpariel, Lancashire Pink 

Eye, Taylor’s Forty Fold, and other celebrated Po 


tatoes, 

25 bushels Potatoe O.ions. 

Also—Fie'd Burnet,St, Foin or Esparcette, Largs 
Riga Flax, Lentiles, Vetches Millet, Yellew Clo 
ver, a superior large variety of Teazel, two new va- 
rieties of Caster Oil Bean, Weld, Woad, Mad- 
der, &c. 

_ Orders sent direct per mail will receive immediate 
attention, and Seeds in quantity wil! he supplied at 
very moderate rates. WM. PRINCE & SONS, 

Linnean Botanical Garden and Nurseries, 

| mar5-f2t Flushing, near New York. 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 
HE subscriber offersto the publie 
a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
; ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
| Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
| berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
re a Perennial Plants, Bulbows Roots, 
| c. g§°C,. 
ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicavlis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
| by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 
of large size, for 
| sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices, ‘The subscriber has a large collections 
| of Green-House Plants of choice and select vari 
ties, and in good condition. 
(7 Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
the Publisher of this paper. 
Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer, ASA ROWE. 


| 
| 
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